The average American has been 
disposed to view the Russian threat 
in terms of its European conse- 
quences. Our attention, and to a 
large extent our resources, have 
centered upon strengthening West- 
ern Union against Communist 
penetration. 

But we should realize that World 
War III—if it comes—vwill inevit- 
ably be another global war. Head- 
lines of the past fornight drama- 
tize for us a fact that has long 
been clear to the discerning. Man- 
churia is now lost to democratic 
forces. It seems increasingly prob- 
able that much of China will come 
eventually under Communist dom- 
ination. ° 

It is simple to say now what we 
should have done in China. But 
remember that then, as now, there 
were varying opinions. Only Com- 
munists seemed to know what they 
wanted and how to get it. One 
thing seems certain: Whatever the 
future course, it will now cost more 
to accomplish our purpose, not 
only in China, but in the whole 
Southwest Pacific area. Nor is it 
wholly, or perhaps even primarily 
a matter of money. The pressing 
need is for a stable, long-range 
Asiatic policy. If we do not find or 
make.such a policy before another 
Thanksgiving feast shall have 
been -spread, we may lose this vast 
and strategically important terri- 
tory to Communist domination. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


WarREN R AusTIN, chief U S 
delegate to the UN: “I believe 
there will be peace because this 
time we are making it perfectly 
clear in advance that we are not 
willing to submit to extortion as 
the price of peace.” 1-Q 

Hans Heptorr, Danish Prime 
Minister, greeting announcement 
of royal birth in Buckingham Pal- 
ace: “Let us hope the little child 
will lead a generation which will 
maintain peace in the world.” 2-Q 

Dr EDITH SUMMERSKILL, British 
deputy food minister: “The greatest 
compliment paid to our sex is to 
have peace always depicted as a 
woman.” 3-Q 

Dr Ros’r OPPENHEIMER, director, 
Inst for Advance Atomic Study: 
“Above all we must realize how 
long a pull is ahead of us. For 
men of our times will never have 
a sense of security again.” 4-Q 

JOHN F WHARTON, lawyer: “If 
enough Americans ever come to 
understand how really vital ed- 
ucation is to our nat’l prosperity 
and safety, teaching will be made 
one of the most highly paid and 
respected professions; the number 
of educators will be enormously 
increased and appropriations for 
research and development of teach- 
ing technique raised high above 
their present levels.” 5-Q 

British official, on hearing lusty 
wails of Princess ELIZABETH’s new- 


born son: “He is a prince who is 
going to make himself heard.” 6-Q 


“ ” 


ALBERT S Goss, Nat'l Master, 
Nat'l] Grange: “With the major 
exception that farmers have kept 
their debts down and are in a 
better position to weather a storm. 
almost every factor which led to 
the farm crash and the greatest 
depression in history is present 
today.” 7-Q 

ANDREI Y VISHINSKY, Soviet Dele- 
gate to UN: “You (Americans) are 
preparing a Pearl Harbor for the 
Soviet Union, are you not? With 
your connivance, with your intol- 
erance, you are inciting this war, 
and now you want to shift the 
blame on us who are not even 
dreaming of anything the likes 
of that.” 8-Q 

Adm Wm H STANDLEY, U S war- 
time ambassador to Russia: “From 
what I know of them, Russian 
agriculture and industry have not 
been sufficiently geared for im- 
mediate war.” 9-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACTIVITY—1 

To be busy is the secret of grace, 
and half the secret of content. Let 
us ask the gods not for possessions, 
but for things to do—WILL Durant, 


quoted in Sterling Sparks, hm, 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Division. 


ANGER—2 


Some people never discover the 
difference between peace of mind 
and piece of mind—Pipefuls, hm, 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—Industry—3 


Any large industrial concern that 
hopes to be in business 25 yrs from 
now should know what this new 
weapon, this new physical phe- 
nomenon, this new source of ener- 
gy, this new tool (atomic energy) 
can do to it and for it—Ros’r M 
HvtTcHINs, chancellor, Univ of Chi- 
cago. 


BEAUTY—4 


Beauty consists to a large extent 
of making the most of what you 
have. The only essentials are self 
confidence, self understanding and 
perseverance. — DICKSON Terry, St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


BUSINESS—5 


There is nothing incompatible or 
antagonistic between Big and Little 
Business. The mutuality of their 
interests is fundamental to the 
American competitive system— 
Henry B DuPont, “Partners of 
Progress,” DuPont Magazine, hm, 
I E DuPont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc, 10-’48. 


CHILDREN—Prodigies—6 

About 10% of child prodigies 
make good and become adult vir- 
tuosos.—NICOLAS SLONIMSKY, “Mu- 
sical Children: Prodigies or Mon- 
sters,” Etude, 10-’48. 


CHRISTMAS—7 

Take Christ out of Christmas, 
and Dec becomes the bleakest and 
most colorless mo of the yr—A F 
WELLs, Link. 


CIVILZATION—8 


Civilization—a process of creat- 
ing more needs than means to 
supply.—Partners. 

A tall cowhand wearing a 10 gal 
hat was sauntering around in a 
large dep’t store and the sales girl 
asked if she might help him. He 
repl’d: 

“No, ma’am. I reckon not. I ain't 
never seen so much I could do 
without.”—Northwestern Bell, hm, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


CONVERSATION—9 

Nothing will break up an ordi- 
nary conversation quicker than for 
someone to drop into it an in- 
telligent remark.—Kalends of the 
Waverly Press, hm, Williams & 
Wilkins Co. 


CORRESPONDENCE—10 

Good business writing is like 
driving cows down a long lane 
with all openings from the lane to 
the adjoining woods and fields 
closed, leaving the cows only one 
way to go. Likewise hem in the 
reader so he has only one way to 
go, so he cannot escape the exact 
thoughts you wish to convey to 
him. — CREIGH CRAIGE, “Business 
Writing,” Red Barrel, hm, Coca- 
Cola Co, 11-48. 


CREED—Intolerance—11 


To the Greek, every foreigner 
was a barbarian... To the Jew, 
every Gentile was a dog. To the 
Mohammedan everyone not in his 
own group was an infidel. But 
are we any better? The Roman 
priest will not bury an unbaptized 
child of the free church. Oxford 
Groupers labeled Bishops pagans, 
and London Baptists look askance 
at Quakers because they do not 
baptize LESLIE WEATHERHEAD, pas- 
tor of City Temple, interracial, 
interdenominational, internat’l 
church in London. 


DEMOCRACY—12 

It is one of the blessings of de- 
mocracy that we can learn thru 
our experience and correct our 
mistakes.—Labor Union. 


EDUCATION—13 

A recent study shows that the 
states spending the most money 
per pupil for public education also 
produce the largest number of 
top-flight men of science.—Every- 
body’s Wkly. 


EGOTISM—14 

Many a man is proud of his 
father and mother merely because 
they are the parents of a fine fel- 
low like himself—LuKke McLUKE, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


EXPERIENCE—15 

Words are handy tools to explain 
experiences—but they’re no substi- 
tute for experience.—American Farm 
Youth. 


FARM—Products—16 

It is not so much the grain and 
potatoes, the milk and meat which 
rural communities send to the city 
mkts that make them important, 
however necessary all this may be. 
This thing which is supreme a- 
mong the exports of the rural 
areas is the boys and girls, the 
men and women whom they send 
into the urban world. — Dundee 
(N Y) Observer. 


FLATTERY—17 

Flattery is a sign of one’s disre- 
spect for himself and others.— 
American Baptist. 


FUTURE—Faith—18 

Mariners’ charts in the 15th 
century outlined rather crudely the 
short line of Europe and Africa, 
but out in the Atlantic, beyond 
where ships had ventured, were 
legends: “Here be dragons,” and 
“Here be demons that devour 
men.” Being unknown, that terri- 
tory was dreadful. Every living 
person is proceeding constantly in- 
to unexplored territory. No one 
has ventured into tomorrow, but 
we must go into it. Our light is not 
bright enough to see what it will 
bring, but our faith is sufficient 
to go on unafraid. — WaLTer L 
Moore, Christian Herald. 


GERMAN Y—Nazism—19 

A correspondent who has just 
ret’d from Frankfort, Germany re- 
ports that word went out to all 
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the teen-agers that if they’d come 
to the denazification board before 
June 15 and admit they’d been 
Nazis, all would be forgiven. One 
small fry appeared Sept 15 and 
declared his Nazi affiliation. When 
he was asked why he hadn’t come 
before the deadline 3 mo’s earlier, 
he repl’d, “Well, you see, I didn’t 
join the Nazis until 3 wks ago!”— 
HERB STEIN, Hollywood Reporter. 


Ballotistics 

The real lesson of the Tru- 
man victory is that the typical 
American voter is a bull-headed 
cuss. He listens to the orators 
orate, and he watches the 
writers write, saying nothing; 
| but when it comes time to act 
| he does as he darn well pleases, 
| and the union leader, the editor, 
| the ward boss and the precinct 
| capt can all go climb a tree— 
| GERALD W Jounson, N Y Star. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| There is no way to describe | 
| (Pres Truman’s) triumph ex- | 
| cept if you can imagine a cow | 
| pony beating Man O’ War and | 
| Citation in the same race, Jo- | 
| nah swallowing the whale, the | 
| camel going thru the needle’s | 
| eye, the moon jumping over 
| the cow, the Grand Canyon 
| filled with razor blades and Joe | 
| Louis taking the count from a | 
| punch by Billy Rose—Harry | 
| Truman has broken all records. | 
| He even had to make the show | 
| —in order to steal it—WALTER | 
| WINcHELL, King Features Syn- | 
| dicate. 20 | 
3 


GOOD—and Evil—21 

Most good people take care of 
themselves, most evil people take 
care of everybody else.—Father Jas 
KELLEY, founder of the Christoph- 
ers, Ind Catholic & Record. 


GOV’T—Cost—22 

The cost of living in this coun- 
try has risen 73% since ’39. In the 
same period, the cost of Federal 
gov’t activities has risen more 
than 300%—from about $9 billion 
to $40 billion—Taz Outlook, hm, 
Tax Foundation. 


HUMAN NATURE—23 
Humans are like fruits: some 
sweet, others sour—Church Mgt. 


INGENUIT Y—Financial—24 
Ezra went to the bank and asked 
for the loan of $1. He paid the 6¢ 
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interest for a yr in advance. To 
the banker’s surprise, Ezra gave 
him a $5,000 Gov’t bond as security. 

Ezra renewed the loan each jr. 
After 3 yrs, the perplexed banker 
asked him what the deuce he was 
doing. 

“Well,” repl’d Ezra, “it’s a lot 
cheaper than renting a safe de- 
posit box for $10 a yr.”—Sterling 
Sparks, hm, Sterling Grinding 
Wheel Div. 


JUDGMENT—25 

Next to knowing when to seize 
an opportunity, is to know when 
to forego an advantage. — BERT 
Barnes, Internat’! Altrusan. 


LAW—26 

Many of our laws are like de- 
tour signs; they slow us down but 
there is always a way around.— 
Pathfinder. 


LIFE—27 

Life is like a tennis game—the 
player who doesn’t serve well usu- 
ally loses—Santa Fe Magazine, 
hm, Santa Fe Ry. 


MARRIAGE—28 

Getting married is a good deal 
like going to a restaurant with 
your friends. You order what you 
want, and then when you see what 
the other fellow got, you wish you 
had taken that.—CLARENCE Darrow, 
Today’s Woman. 


ORIGIN: Bachelor—29 

Originally, a bachelor was a 
soldier not old enough or rich 
enough to lead his retainers into 
battle: under his own banner. 
Therefore, the word meant a per- 
son of inferior rank. 

The word was applied to the 
college degree in order to desig- 
nate a man who had obtained 
an inferior degree—one not equal 
to a degree of doctor. It was later 
that the word “bachelor” came 
to be applied also to a man who 
is not married.—Irish Wkly Inde- 
pendent. 


PEACE—30 

I wish that each man would do 
his share to insure the peace, in- 
stead of waiting to criticize what 
the next man has already done.— 
EpITH ScHaAPiIRO, Best Yrs. 


PESSIMISM—31 

A pessimist is a person who 
turns out the light to see how 
dark it is—Dr MERRILL B MCFALL, 
pastor, 1st Methodist Church, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


A Latin American colleague 
_-bem Arbusiness man in one of the 


PHILOSOPHY—of Life—32 

Your philosophy of life is your 
deliberate effort to make sensible 
your beliefs, morals and behavior, 
and to tie them together so that 
you may have basis for action 
when you are confronted by prob- 
lems.—Wesley News. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—33 


Geo Bernard Shaw is reported 
to have made the following ob- 


servation about preaching: “Some 
preaching is like wine: it has 
color and sparkle, but does no 
permanent good; some is like 


drinking coffee: it stimulates, but 
does not nourish; some is like car- 
bonated water: a fuss over noth- 
ing; some is like spring water: 
good, but hard to get.”"—Jos R 
S1zoo, Preaching Unashamed. (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury) 


\VREVOLUTION—34 


tells 


“banana republics” wrote a letter 
placing an order for an engine 
capable of a thousand revolutions 
a min. The letter was intercepted 
by gov’t agents, whereupon the 
business man was called before El 
Presidente who said: “One revolu- 
tion a day we can handle, but a 
thousand revolutions a min—too 
much!” — LOWELL THOMAs, CBS 
news commentator. 
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AUTOMOBILE — _ Appliances: 
Automatic clutch-control device is 
said to be suitable for installation 
on any conventional type of auto. 
Designed to sell at installed price 
of less than $50, appliance per- 
mits shifting of gears without use 
of clutch pedal. (Bert Pierce, N Y 
Times) 

CONSTRUCTION: Aluminum 
nails, % lighter than those of 
steel, are now on mkt. (Grit) 


“ ” 


HEALTH: Glycol vapor steriliz- 
ing apparatus, for use in offices, 
‘homes and other confining areas 
to reduce common cold hazard, has 
been introduced by N Y firm. Va- 
por is introduced into atmosphere 
by electronically-controlled heating 
element; is claimed to sterilize 
heavily germ-laden air instanteous- 
ly. (Financial Post, Toronto) 


“ ” 


HOTELS—Future: Many hotel- 
men expect tomorrow’s hotels to 
be constructed in suburbs and on 
highways between cities to avoid 
competition with metropolitan ho- 
tels built when costs were lower. 
New-look hotels, sprawling, hori- 
zontal, ultra-modern motor courts, 
will cost % as much as skyscrapers. 
(Institutions Magazine) 


“ ” 


MUSIC: New large parlor or 
Stage-size piano “folds” up like 
an in-wall bed and stands flat 
against wall when not in use. 
Square frame permits use of larger 
sounding board, longer bass strings. 
(Instrumentalist) 


“ ” 


TOOLS: Self-dumping Wheel- 
barrow, recently patented, carries 
load well balanced over wheel. Coil 
spring under scoop-shaped body 
tilts it forward over the wheel 
when lever on handlebar is pressed 
downward by a thumb. (Detroit 
Free Press) 


RUSSIA—Food—35 

Experiments to make bread out 
of ferns are reported from the Rus- 
sian zone by the newspaper Abend- 
post. The newspaper reported that 
Dr Knabe, food minister of Rus- 
sian-occupied Saxony, admitted in 
Parliament at Dresden that bread 
in the entire Russian zone already 
contained 20% of fodder grains 
due to the acute grain shortage.— 
Times-Picayune New Orleans States. 


SCIENCE—36 ‘ 

The pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake, which was once the 
purpose of science, is lost sight 
of. A physicist who wishes to 
study uranium can have access 
to any am’t of public money, but 
if he wished to devote equal skill 
and equal labor to the study of 
(say) carbon, he would have to 
persuade his gov’t that he was 
on the track of a method of in- 
venting robots.—BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
“Boredom or Doom—Scientific 
World,” UN World, 9-’48. 


SERENITY—37 

God is not often the God of 
the spectacular. He works best 
thru the commonplace. Cloud- 
bursts are never as beneficial as 
the steady gentle rain—W™m Warp 
AYER, Arkansas Baptist. 


SILENCE—38 

While travelling on the Continent, 
Sir Sam’l Ferguson, 19th century 
Irish poet, dined with von Moltke, 
the German gen’l, who was no 
mean linguist. 

“During the dinner,” Ferguson 
wrote a friend, “von Moltke was 
silent in 7 languages.”—-WM Moore, 
quoted in Irish Digest. (Dublin) 


SUCCESS—Planning—39 

If you are groping planlessly thru 
the best yrs of your life, you may 
discover too late that success is 


no accidental thing—R & R Maga- 
zine, hm, Ins Research & Review® 
Service. . 


TELEVISION—40 

Television will never transplant 
the newspaper. How can one clip 
out a recipe, favorite cartoon, or 
line a shelf with video reception? 
—+Christian Science Monitor. 


/ TEMPTATION—41 


A boy coming from the creek one 
Sunday with his fishing pole over 
his shoulder met his father who 
said: “Didn’t I teach you not to 
go fishing on Sunday?” 

“T’ve not been fishing,” said the 
lad. “I just went for a walk.” 

“Then why did you take your 
fishing pole?” asked his father. 

“Oh,” said the boy, “I took it 
along in case I should be tempted.” 
—EDMUND M KeERLIN, Telescope-Mes- 
senger. 


UNITED NATIONS—Cost—42 

It is costing the world $225,251,- 
635 a yr to keep up the UN and 
12 of its specialized agencies, it 
was recently estimated. This is 
about 10¢ a yr for each inhabitant 
of the world. It is about one one- 
thousandth of the annual,cost of 
World War II. And, even so, % 
of the. bill represents the care of 
refugees and displaced victims of 
the war.—PeTer Kiuss, N Y Herald 
Tribune, 


WOMEN—Fashion—43 

Women are delightful creatures, 
but can any one imagine the silli- 
est man of his acquaintance wear- 
ing trousers ending above the 
knees, and a shirt with no top 
to it, and a waistcoat reaching to 
the ankles, merely because he is 
told to by his tailor, acting on 
instructions from a foreign de- 
signer?—Daily Express. (London) 


The Maiden’s Prayer 


St Catherine of Alexandria is the patron saint of spinsters and 
young maidens. From Charm comes this pleaful prayer to St Cath- 
erine on her day of commemoration, Nov 25th. 


St Catherine . 


A husband, St Catherine. . 
A good man, St Catherine... 


. . St Catherine ... 


But some man better than no man, St Catherine: .. 


Rich! St Catherine. . 
Young! St Catherine... 
Handsome! St Catherine... 


1 
| | 
; | 

| 
| | 
| 3 | 
| Oh, lend me thine aid, and grant that I’ll never be an old maid. 
| 
I 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 
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One might say she quickened ... 





EsTHER ForsBes proved her merit as a historian 
by winning the Pulitzer Prize in ’43 for Paul Revere 
and the World He Lived In. Jn her latest historical 
novel, The Running of the Tide (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.), she has pictured the town of Salem in the brief 
period of glory when 


its ships ret’d with the 


spoils of the whole world, and in its decay, brought on by the Embargo 
and the War of 1812. Here are glimpses of swarming gold-roofed cities, 
pirate junks, the 1st American penetration of forbidden Japan; block- 


ade running, and a typhoon. 


Miss Forses has told not only the story of the great Inman family, 
but of people of all ranks and kinds: Mr Africanus, the blind black 
giant; Linda Gould, who danced for the Lord; Dan Obrian, who was 
handsome, and ’Sephus Hobey, who was not; and Dulcy Delaney, who 


played her role almost unwittingly. 


The brief excerpt below portrays the birth of the Victrix, which was 
to be commanded by young and daring Capt Dash Inman, to restore 
the tottering fortunes of the Inman family. 


Hewn logs spliced and bolted 
formed a spine which rested upon 
bed-blocks. In turn this rested 
upon the gray gravel of her 
mother, Salem. Upon the keel, the 
keelson. At the bows, the stem. At 
the stern, the stern post. Ribs of 
oak sprang up and out. The un- 
born thing had a skeleton. Any- 
one could see this was to be a ship. 

As the embryo grew, so also grew 
the gigantic womb that formed it. 
Guy ropes, like delicate mem- 
branes held it to land. A multi- 
plicity of ladders bound her to her 
mother. Like all unborn things, 
she was parasitic and fed from all 
about her. The locust for her trun- 
nels came from no farther than 
Salem Neck. Her white oak from 
over Danvers way. Yellow pine 
for her inner skin from round 
Ipswich. So she sucked the forest 
into herself. 

At 3 mo’s she had decks, steer- 


age, forecastle, poop, quarterdeck 
bulwark, cabins. 
Joiners and carvers followed. 


There was gingerbread upon her 
stern, bright quick-work upon her 
bows, delicate paneling in her cab- 
ins. Before she was even born, 
she had certain pretty perfections 
—as a child may have eyebrows, 
lashes, fingernails. 

One day an ox cart lurched 
down bustling Derby St. On it was 
enthroned a goddess—the figure- 
head of the new ship ’Tirey Becket 
was building for Old Ma’am In- 
man... It was the day the figure- 
head arrived at Becket’s Yard 
that the ship rec’d a soul, and 
one. might say she quickened. This 
was her 4th mo. 

At last her time was completed. 
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Now she must break from the gi- 
gantic womb, leave the matrix of 
her New England town. She trem- 
bled as the blocks were knocked 
from beneath her but would not 
start. It was a winter day, cold 
and lowering. She was still a thing 
of land, forest, and workshop, and 
seemed loath to move from the 
safety of snug town for lonely sea. 

The audience assembled for her 
launching grew cold and bored. 
Some went home. Her midwives 
tried one trick of their trade after 
another. She would not move. 
They whispered together, scratched 
their heads. Then, suddenly, as 
if she had made up her mind to 
risk it, she took the ways with a 
rush, and the owner’s youngest 
grandchild hurled a bottle after 
her careering prow. 

“Ship! In the name of God I 
call thee Victriz.” 

It was her stern hit the water 
lst. A wave rose as she flashed out 
into the harbor. It set moored dories 
a-bobbing, and great East India- 
men, decked all over with flags 
and bunting for this day, rose and 
fell in grand obeisance to her— 
the youngest daughter of the 
Salem fleet. As her tidal wave 
subsided, she came about, acknowl- 
edged her audience with a bow 
so deep her brow plunged into the 
sea. Slowly, calmly, it rose again. 
Her lst gesture to her new en- 
vironment was a timid one. Her 
anchors feebly grasped the shallow 
muddy bottom. 

Altho launched and baptized, she 
still had no masts and no rigging, 
no sails, no guns; but she was al- 
ready an entity and she was in 
the sea where she belonged. 





“Our Tribute of Joy 
and Gratitude. . .” 


Mrs SARAH J HALE, while editor 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book in Phila- 
delphia, campaigned to bring about 
nat’l observance of Thanksgiving. 
An editorial which appeared in the 
Sept issue of Godey’s, in 1863, cli- 
mazed her efforts and was fol- 
lowed, on Oct 3rd of the same yr, 
by Lincoln’s Ist nat’l Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. An abridgment oj 
Mrs HALe’s editorial follows: 


Wise lawgivers and great patri- 
ots have acknowledged the salu- 
tary effect of appointed times for 
nat’l reunions which combine re- 
ligious sentiment with domestic 
and social enjoyment. . . 


Can we not then. . establish 
our yrly Thanksgiving as a perma- 
nent American Nat’l Festival? For 
the last 12 or 14 yrs the States 
have made approaches to this 
unity. In 1859 30 States held their 
Thanksgiving Festival on the same 
day—the iast Thurs in Nov. (Our 
American ambassadors and mis- 
sionaries abroad) have signified 
their readiness to unite in the 
Festival if it should be established 
on a particular day that can be 
known as the American Thanks- 
giving. Then in every quarter of 
the globe our nationality would 
be recognized in connection with 
our gratitude to the Divine Giver 
of all our blessings. . . 

Would it not be a great ad- 
vantage, socially, nationally, re- 
ligiously, to have the day of our 
American Thanksgiving positively 
settled? Putting aside the sec- 
tional feelings and local incidents, 
would it not be more noble, more 
truly American, to become nat’l in 
unity when we offer to God our 
tribute of joy and gratitude for 
the blessings of the yr? 











One of the best remembered in- 
cidents at the White House oc- 
curred when Toots Shor entered 
the East Room and stood gaping ai 
the huge crystal chandeliers, the 
4 fireplaces, the paintings of Geo 
and Martha Washington and the 
grand piano with the gold legs. 

Forgetting the diplomats and 
others at this very formal state 
banquet, Toots said in an audible 
voice: 

“Jiminy crickets, what a night- 
club this would make!”—EarL_ WIL- 
son, N Y Post Syndicate. a 

For every person who brags 
about being bright, there are 

a doz ready to polish him off. 

—N Y World Telegram. 

Pat’s spiritual conscience was 
battling with his Irishman’s ap- 
petite one Friday noon when he 
saw the man at the next table dig 
into a juicy, thick steak. 

“Give me a whale sandwich on 
rye bread with french fries,” he 
told the waitress. 

“Whale? That’s not on the menu, 
sir,” she repl’d. 

“Then bring me a thick sirloin. 
God knows I asked for fish!”— 
Wooden Barrel, hm, Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America. b 

Dec is the mo of hintima- 
tion.—Alexander Animator, hm, 

Alexander Film Co. 

Young Johnnie Brewster started 
snipping coupons from every nat’l 
and regional magazine he could 
lay his hands on. In the course 
of this activity he sent for a cata- 
log from the Northwestern Univ 
school of music. Johnnie read it 
and filed it away, deciding to drop 
the matter right there. Northwest- 
ern didn’t. They sent more mat’l 
and letter after letter urging him 
to enroll for their course. 

Fed up with the business, John- 
nie Brewster wrote the _ school 
again: “Dear Sir: I am 8 yrs old. 
I already take piano.”—IJnformant, 
hm, Zellerbach Paper Co. c 

The parson may not have been 
a certified public accountant, but 
he had the answer needed to keep 
a family together when a colored 


j 
V 


GOOD STORIES 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Capt LEwis N Parks 
USN 


Andrew Carnegie, the Na- 
poleon of the steel industry, 
said modestly to a group of 
visitors at his plant one day: 
“No important step is taken 
except by unanimous vote.” A 
minority partner added audi- 
bly, “And God help the man 
who isn’t unanimous!”—BEN- 
NETT CERF, Sat Review of Lit- 
erature. 





boy came to him all agitated and 
excited and complained: “Pahson, 
jes fo’ and a half mo’s ago you 
married-up me and Mandy an’ last 
night a little baby came to our 
house. Dat ain’t right, am it?” 

The parson mused a moment. 
“Rastus, boy, don’ sho’ your igner- 
ance so much. Co’se it’s right. 
Cain’t you count? Hain’t you been 
married fo’ and a half mo’s? 
Hain’t Mandy been married fo’ 
and a half mo’s? Well, don’t fo’ 
and a half and fo’ and a half 
make nine?” 

Rastus broke out in a big grin. 
“Lawsy, Pahson, I sho’ am glad 
I came to see you.”—Wright Line, 
hm, Wright & Co. d 

Two can live as cheaply as 
one large family. used to.— 

Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix 

Metal Cap Co. 

A friend of mine had taken her 
little poodle to a doctor who had 
found nothing wrong with it. She 
said, shortly after it died, “It is 
such a comfort to know the poor 
little thing died in good health.”— 
MARCH MCGINNIs. e 

Our closest neighbor, severely bit- 
ten by the camera bug, during his 
last vacation made a trip to the 
Grand Canyon, apparently for no 
other purpose than to burn film 
at this sightseers’ shrine. Many 
of the prints he showed me dur- 
ing most of one evening were sur- 


prisingly good, but one was so 
fantastically blurred that I won- 
dered at his amateurish pride in 
it. 

“Someone must have jarred the 
camera a little there?” I offered 
tactfully. 

“Oh, no,” he grinned modestly. 
“I swung it in a circle, myself. 
Only way I could get all the Can- 
yon in one shot.”—ANDERSON STEW- 
ART, True. f 


“ ” 


Prof: One who talks in other 
people’s sleep.—Voo Doo. 

As the ship was about to leave 
the harbor an old lady was knit- 
ting on deck. “Cast off there,” 
shouted an officer. 

“Thank you, Officer,” said the 
old lady tartly, “but I am quite 
capable of doing my own knitting.” 
—Christian Herald. g 


“ ” 


An Englishman said to his friend, 
“I’m living in Scotland, now, but 
my seat is still in the House of 
Commons.” To which his friend 
repl’d, “That must be a terrible 
strain on your suspenders!”—ALAN 
Younc, “Humor Knows no Coun- 
try.” Nat’l Home Monthly, 11-48. h 

Bob Hawk reports that Char- 
lie McCarthy plans to leave 
his fortune to his next of kin- 
dling.—LarRRY WOLTERS, Chicago 

Tribune. 


“ ” 


They’re telling a story in Ber- 
lin about an argument between 
an American officer and a Russian 
cfficer over what constituted de- 
mocracy and in which country 
real democracy was practiced. 

Here’s the way the American 
ended his argument: 

“Why back home a fellow living 
out in the Midwest could jump 
on a train, be in Washington in 
a couple of days, walk down 
Pennsylvania Ave, enter the White 
House, walk upstairs, knock on 
the Pres’s door and say, ‘Mr Tru- 
man, you are a stupid man.’ He 
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could do that and he wouldn’t even 
be arrested!” 
Here’s the Russian’s story: 
“That’s exactly the kind of de- 
mocracy we have in Russia. A 
peasant from any small village 
could start out for Stalingrad, 
reach there in a couple of mo’s 
maybe, spend another couple of 
mo’s getting to Moscow, go to the 
Kremlin, walk in, knock on Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin’s door and say, 
‘Mr Stalin, Pres Truman is a stu- 
pid man.’ And, believe it or not, 
he would not even be arrested.”— 
Harotp G Sracc, Family Times. i 
A fun-loving girl is very of- 
ten just a fund-loving girl.— 
N Y Post. 


Pssssst! Emily. . . | 
Shortly after Edith Sitwell | 
| had written a very successful 
| book, an acquaintance who had | 
| previously ignored her existence | 
| invited her to luncheon. This | 
| was Edith’s note of regret—her | 
| “logical reply”: | 
] “Dear Mrs Almer, After 5 | 
| yrs you have again been kind | 
| enough to ask me to luncheon. | 
| The reason for this is that I | 
| have just published a success- | 
| ful book: the reason I have | 
| had a successful book is that | 
1 I do not go out and waste my | 
! time and energy, but work hard, | 
| morning and afternoon. If I | 
l accept your kind invitation, I | 
| shall have to leave off earlier | 
| in the morning, and shall be | 
too tired to work in the after- | 
| noon. Then my next book will | 
| not be such a success, and you | 
j will not ask me to luncheon; 
| oF, at the best, less often. So 
| that, under these circumstances, j 
| I am sure you will agree it is 
| wiser for me not to accept 
| your present kind invitation. | 
| Yours sincerely, Edith Sitwell.” | 
| —Sir Ossert SITWELL, Laughter | 
| in the Nezt | 
Brown) | 


Room. (Little 


a 


Two women were standing in 
front of Scribner’s 5th Ave book 
store in N Y, looking at a window 
display of Stefan Heym’s recent 
novel, The Crusaders. The older 
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of the two looked at the large 
photo of Heym in the center of 
the display, turned to the other 
woman and said: “You can see 
how much he has suffered in life. 
His eyes are so sad.” 

“I don’t think it’s that bad,” the 
other woman repl’d. 

“How do you know, young wom- 
an?” the older one snapped. 

“I should,” was the calm reply, 
“I’m his wife."—Milwaukee Jnl. k 

The janitor was escorting a pros- 
pective candidate thru the church 
which needed a preacher. 


“I understand this church is 
Strictly non-sectarian,” observed 
the visitor. 

“Oh, yes,” repl’d the janitor, 


we white-washed it from the 
foundation to the steeple and there 
isn’t an insect in it.” — Nashua 
Cavalier, hm, Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. 1 

In answer.to what becomes of 
these love triangles: most of 
them become wreck-tangles.— 
College Chronicle. 


A young woman was mailing the 
old family Bible to her brother in 
a distant city. The postal clerk 
examined the heavy package care- 
Tully and inq’d whether it con- 
tained anything breakable. 

“Nothing but the Ten Command- 


ments,” was her quick reply.— 
Great Northern Goat, hm, Great 
Northern Ry. mn 


“ ” 


The personnel mgr was 
viewing a man for a job. 

“How long did you work in the 
other place?” 

“Sixty-five yrs.” 

“How old are you?” 

“T’m 40 yrs old.” 

“How could you work 65 yrs 
when you are only 40 yrs old?” 

“Overtime.” — American Eagle, 
hm, American Box Corp’n. n 


“I want to make a reservation for 
a party of 80,” said the piping 
voice over the phone to Sherman 
Billingsley, owner of the Stork 
Club. “A party of 80,” repeated 
Billingsley, visualizing the tremen- 
dous bill such a large group would 


inter- 





According to Typographic, there’s 
a roadsign in Tex guaranteed to 
draw the motorist’s attn. An hr's 
ride from San Antonio, is Com- 
fort, Tex, flanked by 2 other small 
villages, Alice and Louise. The 
single auto camp bears this slo- 
gan: “Sleep in Comfort, between 
Alice and Louise.” A Los 
Angeles laundromat, explaining its 
6-day working wk, displays this 
sign in its front window: “Cleanli- 
ness is Next to Godliness; Closed 
Sundays.” ...A self awarded aro- 
matic bouquet of catnip to us for 
overlooking Nat’l Cat Wk—Nov 7- 
13. However, a statement made by 
Smiley, honorary chmn, in his 
official proclamation to fellow tab- 
bies, is still noteworthy: “Let us 
have peace amongst us and thus 
set an example for all humans to 
follow.” Well-purred, Smiley! Pet 
of movie actor Allen Jenkins, Smiley 
also advocated “special holiday 
food—more beef, more kidneys, and 
special shots of catnip.” 


be sure to run up. “That’s right,” 
came the small voice, “we'll be 
there about 9 o’clock.” Billingsley 
promptly roped off a large section 
of the Stork. At 9 o’clock a small 
boy strode in, leading by. the hand 
a party of 80—his grandmother.— 
PETER GUNTHER, Pageant. 0 


“ ” 


A Southern mountaineer got to- 
gether a little money and decided 
that the time had arrived when 
he was justified in getting a fami- 
ly car. Going to the city, he 
stopped in at a used-car lot. 

The dealer picked out the old- 
est car in his stock and started to 
extoll the car’s virtues. Finally, 
he said, “And take a look at those 
tires. Those tires will make this 
car the best riding in town.” 

“I don’t want no tires,” said the 
mountain man with resentment. 
“My folks ain’t that kind. When 
they’re riding, they want to know 
it!’—Dan BENNETT, Woman. Dp 


Page Seven 





Who says the earth cannot feed 
her people?—Dr CHaAs E KELLOGG, 
Successful Farming, 11-’48. 

Dr KeEwtocc, chief of the Soil 
Survey Division of the U S Dep’t 
of Agriculture, gives an encourag- 
ing scientific reply in contrast tu 
the recent uneasy acc’ts of the 
future of the world’s food supply. 
In particular we cite Wm Vocrt’s 
Road to Survival, the Bookbrief 
abridged in Quote, Vol 16, Num- 
ber 10. Dr KELLOGG has studied the 
soils of the world and it is his be- 
lief that we have the soil and the 
knowledge to raise more than 
enough food for the world. 


Food for everyone might not in- 
sure peace. But without enough 


food, world peace is extremely un- 
likely. No well-fed group of people 
can look forward to security, while 
others fear the very approach of 
another day of misery. Hungry 
men soon become desperate men. 
Desperate men will try anything... 


Considering new technology, I 
am confident food could be pro- 
duced for twice the world’s present 
population. Certainly, the problems 
would be enormous. But I believe 
the soil problems are entirely 
manageable. Whether or not the 
political problems are manageable 
is a different, and more difficult, 
question. This depends on how 
sincerely gov’ts desire peace. . . 

Some great regions of the world 
may be written off as not fit for 
farming. This includes the 11% 
of the land area now covered with 
everlasting snow and ice. Another 
4% is tundra in the far north, 
which can support but few people. 
Most of another 16%, in high 
mountains, is not usable. Only a 
relatively small am’t of the 17% 
which is desert is actually irri- 
gated and used, altho more could 
be. Thus we need to discount 
nearly % of the world’s land area. 


Nor is the other % all good 
soil, but much of this now re- 
garded as unsuitable could be 
made useful by drainage and other 
improvements. . . 

In theory, at least, we could add 
some 1% billion acres to our crop- 
land. . . 

By using the new land, we 
should nearly double prewar world 
supplies of cereals and milk. We 
would more than double roots and 
tubers, sugar, fats and oils, fruits 
and vegetables. And we should 
make very large increases in the 
other main items, except meat. . . 


A century ago, 1 farm worker 
produced enough agricultural 
products to support himself and 
3 other persons. Today, the 
average farm laborer produces 
enough to feed himself and 
13% others—Country Gentle- 


According to the estimates, the 
world could—on the present farm- 
land—increase sugar by 15%, fruits 
and vegetables by 35%, roots and 
tubers by 50%, and other items 
by 20%. This is extra production 
from the land we're already cul- 
tivating. 

These are conservative figures. 
In the U S crop production in- 
creased about 22% in the period 
*43-"47 over °35-’39! Even efficiency 
in livestock production went up 
8% per animal unit; and we had 
an increase in numbers of units... 

Over the past 100 yrs great re- 
search inst’s have been developed 
in Europe and America. Really, 
science has remade farming. In 
our temperate regions, it is still 
doing so, and at an increasing 
a 

Let no one try to lull his own 
conscience, and perhaps yours, 
with the tragic chestnut: “People 


always have starved and always 
will. We can’t produce enough for 
everyone.” 

If we really want to feed the 
world, these 7 steps should be 
taken at once: increase fertilizer 
production; make wider distribu- 
tion of seeds and plants of im- 
proved, high-yielding varieties of 
crops; expand irrigation; develop 
hydro-electric power sources; con- 
trol disease and insects; distribute 
farming mach’y where: it is badly 
needed; educate foreign farmers, 
with simple, easy-to-understand 
pamphlets. 


JOHN W _ VANDERCOOK, 


author, newsman, radio 
commentator: “The ERP 
coupled with lend-lease, 


is probably the greatest example 
of enlightened self-interest on our 
part that the world has ever seen. 
By lend-lease we saved our necks. 
By the Marshall plan we have 
saved our civilization.” 


The European Recovery Program 
may well produce a rise of 25% 
in nat’l income in Western Europe 
during the néxt 4 yrs. For every 
American dollar spent on ERP, 
European countries may well rea- 
lize a $5 annual increase in in- 
come.—SEYMOUR Harris, Prof of 
Economics, Harvard Univ, The 
European Recovery Program. 
(Harvard Univ Press) 


MiIcHAEL L HOFFMAN, 
N Y Times correspondent 
at Geneva: “There is 
precious little evidence 
that the European gov’ts take seri- 
ously their Marshall Plan com- 
mitments to pool their resources 
and energies in the interests of 
common recovery.” 


“ ” 


Some of the boys with the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
in Paris have whipped up a jingle 
similar to the one often heard ad- 
vertising a soft drink. They think 
it'll attract more interest. It goes: 
“Marshall Plan hits the spot. Five 
Million Dollars, that’s a lot. Twice 
as much as the Russians, too; 
Marshall Plan is the Plan for you: 
Million, million, million . . ."—Va- 
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